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eight miles along the nearest valley, we reached a place which
was marked by a number of unusually large and clearly chiselled
Mani inscriptions, on the rocks. There the ways branched, one
leading up a side valley towards our own objective, the village
of Satsukul, while the other would have brought us out near
the huge lake, Pangong Ts'ho, which, however, we had no
time to visit. The spot where the ways divide is called
T'hangtse and is famed for its cross and carved inscription
in ancient Syriac, recording the journey of an old Nestorian
Christian.

The tracing of connexions between different cultures is the
special delight of archaeologists and some of them have not been
slow to discover Christian influences in the ritual and beliefs of
the Lamas. Such points of likeness are usually brought to one's
attention in a tone that suggests " Now we've caught them!
They're not even original! " One hardly ever opens an English
book on Tibet which does not make some allusion to this ques-
tion of borrowing from other traditional* forms, as if that were
necessarily a weakness. The prejudice in favour of unalterable
adherence to earlier practice, as against a policy of assimilation
of extraneous elements that can be adapted to the service of
the Doctrine, is closely bound up with the Protestant, as against
the Catholic, view of history. The theory that the Reformation
marked a repudiation of heathenish impositions and a return
to primitive Christianity, becomes a measure to be applied to
all religious annals throughout the world, giving rise to all sorts
of false analogies and fanciful conclusions. Naturally, each case
must be examined on its merits; but the enunciation of a
principle based on the antithesis of " primitive purity " and
" foreign accretion " is to be deprecated. The same argument
may be applied to Christianity also.

The Satsukul valley, which lies at an altitude of 18,300 feet,
consists largely of sandy desert with a few restricted areas where
barley can be grown. There are also small willows and a species
of pea, quite pleasant in flavour, with flowers resembling those
of a diminutive broad-bean. Along the streams there are
marshy patches, which in the month of August are spangled with
little flowers of bright gold, having one larger lip-like petal
bearing a black mark. The peasants* houses are not the ample
and artistic structures of the Indus valley, but are markedly
poorer: it is evident that one is nearing the limit where it is